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The InterVIEW 

Now in her seventy-sixth year, Margarita 
Masuero was born in Chile, although she 
has spent the whole of her adult life in the 
UK. Back in the 1980s she founded a highly 
successful business, specialising in producing 
fine quality foods, but throughout her life 
she has devoted her spare time to creating 
artworks that incorporate natural threads 
and other materials. Through the medium 
of organic fibres, Margarita has evolved a 
unique style and here she talks about the 
influences, perceptions and ideas that have 
shaped her creative expression. 

The peoples of South America are famed for their highly 
colourful textiles. To what extent has your cultural origin 
shaped your creative output? 

I'm sure it must have to some extent, as it would 
for any artist, but the colours I'm drawn to tend to 
be more muted tones. I feel that this is because of 
my attraction to the natural world for inspiration, 
and here in Britain tonal subtlety prevails. 






Are you saying that Britain is rather colourless? 

Certainly not! Your original question implied that 
you would expect to see me working with exotic 
and eye-catching colours, simply because of my 
South American background. That's rather like saying 
that an artist is somehow constrained to work with 
a palette limited to the predominant colours of 
their native country. In reality, the artist uses colour 
as a reflection of mood. Colour usage, particularly 
amongst the more abstract artists, is an expression 
of the artists' creative genius, the vehicle through 
which they communicate with the world. Take 
the work of the 20th-century, American abstract 
expressionist, Mark Rothko. In the years that 
preceded his suicide in 1970, his palette grew 
increasingly darker in tone. My preference for the 




One critic described Margarita's work as having 'a Japanese-like 
simplicity, both serene and natural in its presentation'. 


less dramatic colours - creams, greys, whites - is 
simply born of my enthusiasm for more natural 
shades, since I seek to reflect nature as I experience 
it, here in the rural context of North Wales, where I 
have lived for many decades. 

Would you describe yourself as an 'abstract' artist? 

If I must be pigeon-holed, then the honest answer 
would be yes, in as much as each piece I produce is 
not obviously representative of some image or 
theme. But there's a proviso: my work is inspired by 
nature and I believe that it reflects nature, but in a 
stylised, almost uniform way. Nevertheless, you only 
have to look at the landscape to see my inspiration. 




I suppose given the elements and media that you use 
in your work, the inevitable question arises: is it craft 
or art? How do you respond to this distinction? 

I'm not altogether sure that I would even bother 
making such a distinction - it's all so arbitrary, isn't 
it? 


What do you mean? 

Frankly, it's really little more than intellectual 
gymnastics to engage in such distinctions. In his 
highly influential book, 'The Story of Art', Ernst 
Gombrich famously said, 'There is no such thing as 
Art. There are only artists.' So, if we accept that 
someone who engages in the creative process is 
by definition an artist - regardless of how good 
they are - then they are an artist. And what they 
produce is art. Whether it's fit to hang on the walls 
of a national gallery, or adorning the walls of a 
garden shed, simply doesn't matter. That's when it 
becomes arbitrary. The arbiters of these distinctions 
are the curators, art dealers and the intellectual 
elite who dominate visual culture. It is they who 
define art and initiate prevailing taste. Whether my 
work is art I leave to others to decide. And anyway, 
an artist must know their 'craft' to be able to create 




Grey hemp threads, presented on a piece 
of complementary Welsh slate, provide 
an evocation of the landscape of North 
— Wales, where Margarita lives and works. 







their vision. Whether I work in oil paints or textiles 
is neither here nor there, and the medium in which 
an artist works should not - indeed must not - 
shape how we judge the individual and their 
creative output. Let me ask you this: when Damien 
Hirst put a dead shark in a tank of formaldehyde, 
was it the medium or the message that defined him 
as an artist? 

Probably not the medium... 

...precisely! Preserving fluids don't define artists. 

Alright, let's talk about the materials you use. Tell me 
about why textiles are your chosen medium. 

To answer that fully I need to fill you in on my 
personal background, particularly my rather chaotic 
childhood in South America and then Britain. My 
Chilean father abandoned my British-born mother 
when I was born and she was not overly maternal 
by nature. I ended up being placed with my grand- 
parents in Chile and then I was brought up by a 
succession of guardians in Britain, where I went to 
school. Academically I was hopeless, but as I now 
know this was due to severe dyslexia. Somehow I 
was encouraged to take up knitting at an early 
age, and I ended up making ponchos. I suppose my 


guardians at the time figured that such an activity 
would suit someone of my ethnic background. 

How old were you then ? 

I guess I must have been around ten years old at 
the time. The knitting took place during the school 
holidays - just something to keep me occupied, 

I suppose, since I didn't really get on with my 
somewhat indifferent guardians. 

So would that have been your Introduction to textiles? 

Well, kind of. My creative expression really evolved 
in my teens when I got to know the Dutch-born 
artist, Jan Schreuder, while he was working in 
Ecuador. Starting in 1954, Jan was co-ordinating 
craft workshops amongst the indigenous peoples 
of the highlands, in particular with the natives of 
the Otavalo Valley and subsequently with the 
communities of Salasaca. With international aid 
funding, these developed into what were described 
as craft cooperatives, focusing on producing woven 
textiles for sale in the market-place. Jan was a very 
remarkable man and he and his wife remained 
great friends with me until their deaths. Without 
doubt, it was my Ecuadorian experience that 
nurtured my love of textiles early on in my life. 



One of the earliest 
works, dating from her 
youth in Ecuador, this 
tapestry displays the 
subtle tones and 
textures that were to 
influence Margarita's 
palette in later years. 



The Dutch-born artist Jan Schreuder and his work in Ecuador 
made a significant contribution to Margarita's creativity. 



Staying with the personal relationships side of your life 
for a moment, what about marriage? 

Yes, I think I was about nineteen at the time and I 
married the late Campion Carter. It was then that 
my persona became rather anglicised, becoming 
known as Margaret Carter, mingling with my new 
family's world of international banking, living in 
the Bahamas, cocktail parties - even wearing 
elbow-length white gloves! Now it all seems like 
someone else's life, far removed from my true 
identity as Margarita Masuero - the person I was 
born to be. Life's like that, isn't it? The twists and 
turns of events that shape our destiny. I'm only 
glad I've lived long enough to become myself! 

Do / detect a hint of resentment 7 

Far from it! My marriage produced three wonderful 
children and that period was fulfiling in so many 
ways. Moving forward in time, I want to tell you 
about my next adventure in textiles, when I was 
living in London. The 'Swinging Sixties' were under- 
way and of the many things which characterise that 
era, fashion and textiles played a decisive role. New, 
sometimes exotic materials like plastics were being 
used in clothing, but at the same time natural wool 
still enjoyed popularity. 


So you began exploring clothing to expand creatively? 

Yes, and my initial contribution was in making what 
were called chokers, neckbands that were all the 
rage at the time. Using feathers, beads and other 
materials, they were a lot of fun and sold well, 
especially in the boutiques that dominated the 
youthful, retail clothing scene in London at the 
time. But it was the knitwear that really took off 
and I was rebranding myself once more. This time 
the persona became 'Maggie Mitch', the fully 
commercial name that I then adopted as a brand. 



'Maggie Mitch' knitwear grew increasingly popular, notably with 
famous outlets in London. Designed by Lee Bender, this sweater 
was on sale at the fashion chain Bus Stop in the 1970s. 



5o this was your first actual business venture and I 
wonder how you related to this entrepreneurial role? 

Very much so and it all came about in one of those 
synchronistic moments that seem to shape our lives. 
Sometimes we just go with the flow, don't we? If 
something works - and I certainly needed the 
money - we just get on with it and make it happen 
If something doesn't work, you do something else. 

What was the synchronicity you mentioned? 

Ahh, a little story: I was dealing with a shop and 
they asked me if I could knit. They gave me some 
rainbow coloured wool and told me what they had 
in mind and I went to see one of my out-workers, 
and she knitted the sweater overnight. I went back 
to the shop in the morning with the sample and 
they loved it, saying they wanted two hundred in a 
fortnight - gasp! I said yes it could be done and we 
delivered on time. Things just took off from there. 
Suddenly, I'm working with designers like Paul 
Smith, Tricia Guild and the lovable Kaffe Fassett, a 
pioneer in imaginative knitwear. 

5o things were really going well for you? 


Yes and no really. 


'No' - what do you mean? 


On the work front things were going well, but to 
achieve this I was working seventeen or eighteen 
hours a day, and I had three children and just 
wasn't spending enough time with them. Also my 
husband and I had drifted apart and London life 
was taking such a toll on me, I knew things had to 
change - or else! It was 1976. 



Creative experimentation has been a constant theme in the 
studio, where Margarita is seen here exploring contrasting 
materials, like the transient flexibility of threads and the 
durable, unchanging nature of Welsh slate. 




In the late 1970s Margarita left 
London for the peace and 
tranquillity of North Wales, 
eventually finding a Victorian 
hunting lodge (pictured here), 
where she has lived with her 
partner, Jenny Whitham, for 
over four decades. 
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So what did you do at this challenging turning point ? 

I fled, basically. Renting a converted barn in 
Denbighshire, I was now the bread-winner of a one- 
parent family; three kids, finding schools, feeding us 
and so on. It was then that I found my present 
home, fell in love with it and bought the place. But 
there still remained the challenge of making money. 

I suppose you simply continued with what you were 
doing in London - knitwear and the like ? 

Not quite. A period of diversification followed the 
move to Wales, necessity being very much the 
mother of invention. It was then - the late 1970s - 
that I began making patchwork quilts. 





What attracted you to this type of textile ? 

Patchwork quilts have such a lovely tradition 
attached to them. In the impoverished households 
of the past, the mend-and-make-do attitude 
prevailed and women took scraps of materials, like 
worn-out garments, selected useable squares from 
them and sewed them together to form a bed- 
spread. I find the idea really appealing, although 
they do take a long time to make and that isn't 
necessarily reflected in the asking-price, especially 
given that they were all hand-sewn. 

So not the economically-viable product you needed to 
support the family. What did you do? 

Like I said, diversification took over. We began 
making preserves and eventually pate in the kitchen 
at home. Jenny and I worked really hard to build 
up a business and we created the appropriately 
named, Patchwork Traditional Foods. Today it's an 
internationally successful company, but now I'm 
able to just concentrate on my creations. Finally in 
my life I don't need the 'day job'. I can now spend 
my time developing my passion for textiles in new 
and exciting ways. Tapestry has become something 
of a focus these days, but I still create the works 
that some might label 'art'. ^ 




An Eye for Detail 
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Constructed from floor to ceiling, 
this installation is located in the 
reception area of the Ruthin-based 
Patchwork Traditional Foods 
company. With its Welsh slate 
edging and flowing threads, 
Margarita likened it to life's 
landscape, the splash of red 
symbolising for her the place 
that the company occupied 
in her personal voyage. 
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Artworks illustrated 

Catalogue number, title, 
dimensions, media and 
number of tassels 

1 - Stepping Out 

115.5x44 cm 

Lavender sticks, silk, framed 
in Welsh Sycamore 

38 Tassels 

2 - Seasoned Dancers 

39 x 30.5 cm 

Raw silk, linen, framed in 
Maple 
12 Tassels 

3 - Thinking Out of the Box 

49 x 29 cm 

Linen, silk, framed in Maple 
21 Tassels 

4 - Angel Dance 

45 x 35.5 cm 

Silk, framed in Maple 

18 Tassels 

5 - Slight Dew 

69 x 42.5 cm 

Linen, glass beads, framed 
in Welsh Sycamore 
37 Tassels 


6 - Quarry Dance 

85 x 49 cm 

Linen, framed in Maple 
26 Tassels 

7 - Angel Music 

115.5x44 cm 

Lavender sticks, silk, framed 
in Welsh Sycamore 
38 Tassels 

8 - Angels on Cloud Nine 

84.5 x 48.5 cm 
Mohair, framed in Maple 
50 Tassels 


9 - Reflections in Water 

34 x 24.5 cm 

Silk, framed in Welsh Sycamore 
17 Tassels 

10 - Gaia Grid 

60 x 36.5 cm 

Linen, sisal, framed in Welsh 

Sycamore 

25 Tassels 

1 1 - Harvest Dreams 

49.5 x 44 cm 

Linen, silk, glass beads, framed 
in Welsh Sycamore 
38 Tassels 


12 - Let Children Blossom 

85 x 49 cm 

Lavender, linen, framed 
in Welsh Sycamore 
22 Tassels 

13 - Winter Tracks 

82 x 28 cm 

Silk, linen, cotton, framed in 
Welsh Sycamore 

43 Tassels 

14 - Dawn Chorus 

44 x 1 8 cm 

Chicken feathers, grasses, silk, 
cotton, framed in birch 


15 - Fragrant Music 

44 x 1 8 cm 

Grasses, silk, cotton, framed 
in birch 

16 - Bird Song 

44 x 1 8 cm 

Chicken feathers, silk, cotton, 
framed in birch 

17 - A Balanced Individual 

30 x 13.5 cm 

Silk, Perspex, slate, steel 

7 Tassels 


18 - Deep Intuition 

30 x 13.5 cm 

Cotton, silk, Perspex, slate, steel 
35 Tassels 



Contact 

If you would like to contact Margarita, 
please either phone or email: 
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